tions. At the slightest misunderstanding, all the
forces of the confederation might rise against us.
Austrian Germany firmly established on the Adige,
could quickly advance on us if necessary, right up to
the Alps, while Prussian Germany had as a van-
guard on the Rhine all these secondary states which
were ceaselessly agitated by longings for political
transformation and which were taught to consider
France as the enemy of their national aspirations
and a source of danger to their very existence. If I
except Spain, it was then impossible for us to con-
tract an alliance with any nation on the continent.
Italy was cut up into bits and was powerless, so that
she did not count as a nation. Prussia was not com-
pact enough nor independent enough to depart from
her traditional course, while Austria was too much
occupied in holding on to her Italian possessions to
have the time or the inclination to think of entering
into an arrangement of any kind with us. The long
continuation of peace has led us to forget the dan-
gers of these territorial organizations and alliances,,
for their formidableness could come out only in case:
of war. But everybody knows that more than once;
France has obtained a precarious security only at.j
the cost of turning her back on the role which she1
really ought to play in the world. It cannot be
denied that for nearly forty years she has found up
and ready before her the three great nations of the
north, united as one man by the recollection of past
common defeats and victories, by similar forms of
government, by solemn treaties and by a sentiment
of mistrust in our liberal political system and our
desire for a more progressive civilization.
"But what do we find to-day? The coalition of the
